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ANNALS OF THE POOR. 

IKSTANgsS OP FBUALB INDDETTBT ANO INTBEPIDITY. 



CATHERINE OF LITERPOOL. 

*G the many females m hmnble . . . 

a exemplary for their eitraordioary perBeverance 
f* under diffi<niltiea, their ingenioiis induBtiy, and their 
', self-sacrificing^ benevoloice, a poor woman now living' 
n ohBcnre sitaatioii in Liverpool is deserving of being 
S\ placed in the foremost Ttutk. This heroine in humble life — 
I whom we shall desciibe imder the name of Catherine or 
Kittj, hy which she is usnaUj known to her friends — was 
bom in a populous village in Lancashire about the year 1786. 
Her parents, who were in poor circumstances, happened to 
become favourably known to an infirm and venerable lady, who 
kindly took Catherine home to stay with her as a humble com- 
panion and servant. By this humane lady she was taught 
to read, and trained not only to early habits of neatness ana 
order, but to the knowledge as well as the practice of Christian 
dispositions and duties. 

Although this lady had only a moderate income, she spent not 
a little on the poor, whom she likewise encouraged with her 
advice in cases of difBculCy, and cheered with her presence in 
distress. Then she became too feeble to walk to the houses of 
her nei^bouts, she was occaaionally earned out in a sedan 
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ehair, her little servant walkli^ bjr her side. Catherine after- 
wards used to describe these eixpeditions to her fiiends : — " The 
old lady would say to me, Cat&erine, I am ffoin^ out ; and then 
i^e would be carried out ill; her^ Sedan. She was too lame to 
walk, and could not easily'flret into a coach. I -used to take a 
little basket and go by her side. We would soon>Btop at> cellar, 
into which she sent me to see ijtow the poor woman W#si and 
when I had come out again, Wte woiold say, How does afie look ? 
Is there any fir6 m the graU&F? ,,J^ there ^nj^ioal in the bouse? 
Then she would send me for anytting thfi was wanted, f And 
when we had cbme home, she would say, Gp, put your feet itoon 
the fender, and dry them, and tell me what you think of what 
you have seen. Then she #oul<i say, Qatherkie, pa^jaepty^ will 
probablyibe your portion ; but^you have one talent wiichyou 
p&j uto f6T ui^ §99^ ^^ otiiersi You may son^tinfies . idad- half 
"i(n' hour to a poor sick neigMn^i* You may r^i^^^hapter of 
the Bible to her when she could not read it herself; or you may 
run errands for those who have no one else to ffo ror them. 
Promise me, then, my child, that you will try to do what you 
can for others,' and I hope we may meet in anoth^ world. Ah ^ 
there were few like my dear mistress." 

This lady having died, her household was broken up, and 
Catherine returned to her family. She could not, however, be 
kept at home ; and as no suitable place in domestic service could 
be obtained for her, she was sent with her brother to work at a 
cotton mill in a village at some distance. This was in the year 
1798, when she was only twelve years of age. That a child so 
yottthM should have been despatched to, such.^^e^e^i^, labour 
may excite surprise,, but only m those who. are,in*'t^^^^^t of 
considering all factory systems as injurious, i^ not tjpguinical. 
Many may be bad enough, bu* those conducted ijj. ximmtry 
districts, and under ^ood management, are,«.on the whoibe, not 
unfavourable to health or morals. The miU.jto .which our young 
heroine and her brothei? were conmiitted ^vas one of the better 
regulated class. The hours were not long, and were precisely 
fixed. All had their appointed duty, which, if they attended to, 
no complaint wais made. There was an open airing-ground for 
recreation in good weather, and a library from which bookj^ were 
given freely out to thqge who chose to read. Great care was 
likewise taken to prevent any impropriety of behaviour. In 
short, nothing was wanting to render the attendance affreeable, 
or to encourage the diligent and orderly. In this mill Catherine 
passed a few years, improving in health and intelligence, though 
without distinguishing herself from the mass of her companions. 
Perhaps, however, she excelled in the propriety of her deport- 
ment, from the instructions she had received from her old mis- 
tress ; and her good feelings prompted her to be grateful for the 
care taken of her, as well as others, at the mill. She has often 
been heard to say, " If ever there was a heaven upon eairth, it 
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was that apprehtice-lioiise, where we were brought ap in such 
ignorance of evil; and where Mr Norton, the manager of the 
mill, was a father to us alL" It is to be wished Qiat every 
one who takes the charge of a chOd, whether as a pupil, an 
apprentice, or a servant, should feel it a duty to do what 
may be done early, to ^tablish the principles and practice of 
virtue, and to deserve such grateful recollections as those of our 
heroine. 

Mr Norton did ndt see Cadierine after she quitted his estab- 
lishment, and never probably was aware of the benelicial in- 
fluence he had exerted on her mind ; yet it was by the course 
of discipline and instruction in the cotton factoir that her 
character was formed during the most susceptible and dangerous 
season of her life. 

Catherine left the cotton miU to go to service in a family. 
The lady of the house was a very good manage, and a good 
mistress * knew what a servant's iluty was, and took care that it 
was well done. In her family Catherine's habits of diligence, 
order, and fideli^ were strengthen^ 'Everything she saw 
there tended to advance her education. And is it not the true 
idea of education, that it comprehends all the dilily and hourly ' 
mfluences, small as well as sreat, of the circumstances by which 
we are surrounded, and which are constantly acting upon us ; 
bearing upon thought, and feeling, and every spring of action 
within us? It is beginning to be understood, that whatever acts 
upon our powers for their growth, or decrease, or direction; 
whatever acts upon desire, appetite, or passion, to excite or to 
repress it, to gratify or disappoint it; and whatever, either 
directly or indirectly, goes to the excitement and formation of 
dii^sitions, sentiments, principles, and habits, is to be viewed a& 
a part of education. In this view of the subject, it is not a 
questicm whether children or men shall or shall not be educated. 
Education is constantly going on with every individual, old and 
youn^, from the first to the last hour of life, because every 
individual is, in every hour and every moment, acted upon 
by the circumstances amidst which he is placed ; and because 
the influence of these circumstances upon him will be in ac- 
cordance with the tastes and desires he is forming or has 
formed, the principles he is adopting or has adopted, and hi» 
strength or weakness in the application of principles to con- 
duct. The child at home is educated far more by the ex- 
amples which he sees than b^ the lessons which he learns, 
ana his mind is educating with far freer and stronger ten- 
dencies in his plays and m the streets, than m school and 
imder the eye oi his master. 

Catherine was one of the most cheerful and fedthfol of ser- 
vants. The pleasure with which she was accustomed to render 
any assistance to her feUow- servants was ever a matter of 
remark ; and through this disposition, joined with a habit of 
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accurate observation, she laid up a larffe stock of knowledge, 
which has since been invaluable to herse& and others. 

We have now to view Catherine in quite a new sphere of 
life. She was married to a person deserving of her affection, 
but not till she had received a promise that she should be 
permitted to take her mother home to live with her, for she 
was now old and infirm. A small house was taken and fur- 
nished, and the marriage promised every prospect of ha])piness. 
This might be called a bright gleam in Catherine's existence. 
When she had become the mother of two children, her hus- 
band died, and, to add to her troubles, her mother became blind 
and insane. 

Catherine's case may now be considered to have been de- 
plorable — a widow, the mother of two children, one a new- 
oom infant, no means of subsistence, and with a superannu- 
ated and blind parent depending upon her. Some women, iti 
such circumstances, would have sat down and wept, pined in 
sorrow, or gone to the workhouse. Catherine had a soul above 
all this. She acutely felt the blow, but she also knew that it 
was a dispensation of Providence which ought to be borne. 
"S^Tien the first emotions of distress were past, she courageously 
yoked to the task of supporting her dependent family. Cathe- 
rine despised to eat the bread ol idleness. 

Worth never wants friends. Catherine's case excited pity 
among her neighbours, and her ffood character secured her a 
respectable wet-nursing. She reiused to leave home for thife 
purpose, and the baby was conmiitted to her charge. By this 
means, and a trifle of wages owing- to her husband, she contrived 
to live over a year. Now she behoved to face the world. The 
' difficulty of obtaining work was at this time very great. There 
was much suffering among the operatives throughout the 
country, and among all who depended upon their daily labour 
for subsistence. The only employment of which Catherine could 
procure an offer was work at a nail factory, for which she was 
not well fitted. However, she ffladly availed herself of it, 
because the work was paid according to the number of nails 
made, and she could absent herself to give a brief attendance 
on her mother and childi*en. The employment was hard, and 
poorly paid. She generally wrought at large nails, of which 
she was able to m&e about 800 daily; but of the same kind 
some men can make double that number. Her earnings were, 
on an average, fifbeenpence per day; yet, though small, they 
were still precious to her, because tney were her own earnings. 
No one knew better than herself how to receive a favour, or 
how to confer one; but she would not willingly accept the 
means of support from another, when she could obtain them by 
her own industry. She has been known to work in this factory- 
till her fingers were blistered, and she could do no more; slie 
would then remain at home, and poultice them till they were 
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BuflSciently recovered to enable her to resume her work. She 
and her mother at that time often suffei'ed from hunger. Her 
necessities were known to a kind friend, whose own means were 
small, but who yet contrived occasionally to fiimish her with a 
good meal. Through this friend she sometimes obtained a 
supply of flowers or bouquets, by the sale of which she provided 
for ner wants when she had no other means of obtainmg sub- 
sistence. 

In expedients like these she passed some years, during which 
the insanity of her mother was at times so outrageous as greatly 
to endanger any one who had the charg" jf her. Yet this 
charge she could not relinquish. She would not hear of the 
removal of her parent to a place of confinement. No labours and 
no sufferings could weaken her filial reverence and affection. 
At length, liowever, it became necessary for her mother's own 
safety that she should be in the charge of those more competent 
to the task of restraining her, and she was removed to the work- 
house. But the heart of the devoted daughter was still with 
her; and from week to week Catherine strained every nerve, 
and straitened herself in every way, that she might regularly 
carry to her modier all the comforts she could procure. Nor 
were her trials those only of the early death of her husband, and 
the long insanity of her mother. Her eldest son was a severe 
sufferer from his birth till the age of twentv, when he died. It 
is hardlv to be conceived how much she did and endured for this 
boy. For weeks together, after a hard day's work, she was up 
through the whole night, kneeling by him, that he might have 
his arms around her neck for support, because he was unable to 
lie down. Her patience and love seemed to be inexhaustible, 
and the strengtn which she exerted through her afflictions ' 
almost miraculous. 

The lad was a dutiful and affectionate child. He had a heart 
like his mother, strong both to love and to endure. For a time 
Catherine seemed hardly able to sustain his loss. She coulo 
not sleep, and with difficulty could take even the smallest 
portion of food. Her inabihty to sleep awakened the desire 
to pass her nights with the sick; but she found this recalled 
the memory of her son too strongly, and she did not persist 
in it. Desirous to fill the vacuitv in her house, she now, to 
use her own expression, " inquired for some family who wanted 
a person to take care of some tedious children.^' Her suiv 
viving child often gave her great pain. He exhibited strong 
indications of inheriting the insanity of his grandmother, hav- 
ing at times an ungovernable wildness of manner ; yet, when 
n(S under excitement, he was an amiable, kind, and obedient 
boy^ 

When Catherine worked in the nail &ctorT, she formed a 
friendship with another woman who also worked there. This 
poor creature afterwards b^^ime blind and helpless. She had^ 
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for some time previously been greatly disabled, and Catherine 
had never failed to do what she could for her. But now she 
took her to her own house, and for seven years supported her 
entirely. She carried her up stairs at ni^ht, and brought her 
down in the morning. At length, when ner son became so ill 
that she could not leave him, and her means of support were 
wholly unequal to the increased expense, she sent her bund friend 
to the workhouse; yet her interest in the poor sufferer never 
declined. Her care for her was like that of a mother for a 
child. She never omitted once a- week to send her a little tea 
and sugar, that she might not be made uncomfortable by the 
want of these accustomed gratifications. It happened that this 
poor blind woman had a son in the workhouse, who was a 
cripple, and neai'ly an idiot. The child was dear to his mother ; 
ana when she took her tea, she ^ve him a part of it. This 
became one of his highest gratifications ; and arber the death of 
his mother, he was greatly distressed by the loss of this indul- 
gence. Catherine, merefore, promised him that whik she lived 
she would bring him tea and sugar, as she had brought them 
to his mother ; and she kept her word. On one occasion a 
&iend called upon Catherine, and found an old woman with her 
who had: a nimiber of small parcels in her hand. On noticing 
these parcels, she informed the visitor that they contained a 
little tea, sugar, and snuff, and that they were for awx)man in 
the workhouse nearly a hundred years old. " She knew my 
parents/' said Catherine j '^ and I daresay assisted my mother 
when she needed ; so it is just a little aeknowledgment. There 
are other old persons there to whom I would be glad to send 
something, if 1 had the means.*' ^ - 

After Catherine left the nail factory, she supported her family 
by mangling, a benevolent gentleman in the neighboorhood, 
who was struck with her character, haviiig assisted her to 
purchase a mangle at a sale of effects. By means of it aild a 
little charring work she lived for several years, till her mother 
died, when me had no longer an inducement to remain in the 
place ; and she removed with her only surviving son to Liver- 
pool, where she was fortunate in getting him some small em- 
ployment suited to his infirmities. She took her mangle with 
ner, and therefore we have now to foUoW-ho* to one of the 
humblest dwellings in a back street of 'thait large town. Here 
she laboured, struggled to keep up a good name, and to do all 
the good she could within her sphere. On one occasion a poor 
woman, a Mrs O'Brien, came into the tneighboufhood to look for 
lodgings, but could nowhere obtain a room. *^ She must not die 
in the street," said Catherine. Yet what was to be donB? 
Catherine lost no time in answering this question. The door of 
her house was opened, and Mrs O'Brien and her children at 
once found a home there. In a fortnight this woman died ; but 
poor as she had been, lier- heart was bound up in her children, 
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and her great soHcitade in death was for them. With the faU 
sympathies oi a mother, Catherine promised to do for these 
children as if they were her own; and this promise she has 
fidthfiilly fulfilled. 

Another Irishwoman, Bridget M'Ann, was a common b^^gar. 
Her appearance indicated extreme distress, and no inconsiderable 
disease. Yet she was unwilling to go into the infirmary, because 
she wonld there be separated £K>m her children. Catherine 
visited this woman, gamed her confidence, pei'suaded her to 
allow her eldest boy to be put into the workhouse, and took the 
youngest, about two years old, under her own charge. She* 
nursed this child car^ullv, sent some of her own Sothes to 
the mother, and took a cnan^ of clothes to her every week. 
Yet for all these kind offices &» had scarcely any other retam 
than reproaches and complaints. The clothes, it was said, were 
not well washed, nor was anything done for her as it should 
be done. But Catherine was neither to be fatigued by service 
nor discouraged by ingratitude. She felt the claims of weak- 
ness, ignorance, and suffering in this poor beggar fur more 
strongly than she felt any injury to herself. She kept the child 
for some months, till the mother redaimed it ; and then gave up 
her charge only because she was allowed to hold it no longer. 
It is only from such faicts that one knows how much the poor 
often do for the poor. 

After a few years' residence in Liveroool, Catherine's son 
died, which was a sore grief to her, for sne was now alone in 
the world, and had no longer any one of her own family to love. 
To fill up the vacancy, she gladly took charge of three children 
from a widower, a respectable man in the neighbourhood, who 
engaged to pay her twelve shillings per week for their board. 
She, nowever, had not long had the children under her rooJ^ 
when the health of the man failed, and he Was unable to earn 
the amount he had agreed to pay her. So anxious, however^ 
was he to do what he could in payment for the relief and com- 
fort he had received, that he was actually at his work on the 
week in which he died. Catherine kindly waited upon him on 
his deathbed, and although he professed « different form of 
religious belief from her own, brought him, unasked, a clergy- 
man of his own persuasion. She said "she thou^t people 
always go fastest to heaven upon their own road.'' On his 
dying bed this poor man besought her to retain the charge of 
his cmildren. She gave him her word that she would ; and she 
admirably performed her promi . After a time the youngest 
boy was ptaced in a charity sc .ool, where she maintain^ a 
faithful supervi sion of him ; and when he left it, she fitted him 
out for sea, and has still the care of him whenever he returns 
from a voyage. The giri she kept two or three years, till she 
found a good place for her. And the eldest boy, owing to the 
failure ra the master to whom e was aj^rentioed, has lor 
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several years been, and still is, a considerable expense to jbey. 
He is now indeed at a trade, but he has so smaU wages that 
he is obliged to look to Catherine for much of his means^ of 
living. A fellow-apprentice earned only four shillings a-week. 
His own father renised to keep him for so small a sum. The 
anxiety and grief of his mother were extreme, and she applied 
to Kitty upon the subject, who told the mother that, on condi- 
tion of the good conduct of the boy, she would receive him into 
her family. 

At the first appearance of cholera in England, great anxiety 
was manifested to guard against it, and cleanliness was espe- 
cially enjoined, Tne habits of the very poor, and their few 
conveniences, made the washing and drying of clothing and 
bedding very difficult. Catherine's house at this time consisted 
of a small kitchen, a little parlour, two or three chambers, 
and a small yard at the back of the house. In the kitchen 
she had a copper. She fastened ropes across the yard^ and 
offered her poor neighbours the free use of them and her kitchen 
for washing and diyin^ their clothes. She also took charge of 
clothes ana bedding much were lent for the use of the poor. 
So apparent was the benefit derived by the families who availed 
themselves of Catherine's kindness, that a benevolent societv 
was led to provide a common cellar where families might wash 
every week. 

The establishment thus begun has been found so useful that 
it is still maintained. In cases of cholera or fever, medical men 
are accustomed to send a note with the clothes used by a patient, 
or when a change of linen is required; hired wafers being 
employed for the service of the sick. This plan made neigh- 
bours willing to lend clothes and bedding, since no risk of con- 
tagion was incurred. During the second year of the cholera, 
one hundred and forty dozen clothes for men and women, one 
hundred and fifty-eight sheets, thirty-four beds, sixty quiltSy 
and one himdred blankets, were washed in this establishment in 
one week. 

The cholera principally attacked the heads of &inilies, espe 
cially those who were in a state of exhaustion from fatigue op 
want of food. It frequently happened that the sufferers had 
neither food nor fuel, while the ngorous quarantine led to a 
dearth of employment. Catlierine fivided her own stores as far 
as she could with the sufferers aroimd her. A supply of oatmeal 
was given her, and with this she made porridge every morning 
for a number who would otherwise probably have haa no break- 
fast ; and at one time she thus supplied sixty with daily food. 
A neighbour every evening went wiree miles into the countiy 
for the milk for this porridge. 

Wherever the disease appeared among those who knew Cathe- 
rine, her presence and aid were felt to be of high importance. 
The physicians were quite unable to meet the calls tnat were 
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made upon them. She therefore went to them for advice, admi- 
nisterea the remedies which were prescrihed, and carried hack 
accounts of her patients. It seemed impossible that she should 
obtain rest either night or day. She found a vacant room, on 
the floor of which she could spread some bedding, and there 
she provided a lodging for funihes in which death had occurred, 
and whose rooms, it was thought, should be vacated for a time, 
that thej mi^ht be purified. One of the first cases of cholera 
occurred in me street where Catherine lived. A vridower, with 
two young children boarding with a poor woman, was taken 
suddenly m, and died. To prevent unnecessary exposure to the 
disease, the attending physician directed that the body should 
be buried unwashed. A report of this got abroad, and a crowd 
assembled about the house, threatening violence if the body 
were not washed before it was bmied. Catherine undertook to 
address this assemblage — "We should be very sorry to do 
anything wrong," she said to them, ''but the physician has 
forbidden that the body should be washed, on account of the 
danger of infection. Now, this man who nas died is no more 

to us than he is to any of you. Mrs R and I have done 

our part, by laying out the body ; and if any one of you will 
come in and wash it, we will provide everytning that is neces- 
sary for you." The crowd dispersed quiefly and quickly, and 
the body was buried unwashed. 

The deaths and sickness of so many parents by cholera left a 
lar&^e number of destitute children, too young to go to school, 
and who were therefore running about the streets. Catherine 
could not overlook these children. She collected about twenty 
of them into her house, and a neighbour, who lived on the 
opposite side of the street, offered to assist her in the care of 
them. This neighbour amused the children by singing to them, 
by telling them stories, and by teaching them to repeat hymns. 
The number of the children soon became too large to be com- 
fortably accommodated in Catherine's little dwelling. It was 
resolved, therefore, to form them into a school. The infant 
school tiius beg^ was adopted by the managers of one for 
older children in the same street; the neighbour who aided 
Catherine became the mistress, and obtained a comfortable 
maintenance from the employment she had begun in benevo- 
lence. 

A bem^ with such a universal spirit of charity and love, and 
with such self-imposed claims and duties, required to eke out 
her means by every plan which seemed available. To make 
thfe most of her house, small as it was, she received lodgers, and 
to make their evenings pass agreeably, she borrowed books and 
newspapers, and proposed that one should read aloud for the 
general entertainment. She provided a good fire in the winter, 
well knowing this comfort often tempts even a sober man to 
aa ilehoiise. She permitted her lodgers to invite their acquaint* 
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ance ; and during the winter of 1835, as many aa ten met and 
Bubscribed for three different cheap periodicals, and to the 
Mechanics' Library. As some of tne part^ were carpenters' 
apprentices, an older workman gave them mstruction in their 
business before the reading* began. One of these young men 
.bagged Catherine to speak to four of their fellow-workmen, who 
spent the money at alehouses which they earned by working 
over-hours. She did so, telling them if they would come every 
2ught to her house, they should have the use of a good iire 
ttnd a newspaper, axul for sixpence a^week she would provide a 
supper. 

This poor woman seems to have had an eye to everything. 
One da^, in jmssing « shop, she saw a great boxful of waste 
paper, mcludmg many damaged and used bibles. These she 
was allowed to pick out and buy for A mere trifle. When she 
brought her parcel of bibles home, she fastened the leaves, 
patched up the covers, and then lent them to sailors who were 

going to sea. It was afterwards ascertained that by this act 
le characters of several were improved. It may be matter for 
surprise how Catherine earned enough to accomplish so many 
good deeds. But cheerful and persevering labour, with rigor- 
tms economy, will do wonders. She still lives, and is a credit 
to her station, showing, in all her undertakings, a remarkable 
power of making much of slender means. Her economy with 
regard to both food and clothing is admirable. Notmng is 
wasted. She has been known to stew iish-bones into broth for 
the sick poor, and from the refuse of fruit to make a pleasant 
drink for fever patients. Time is also, in her estimation, a 
thing not to be thrown away, and therefore every moment of 
her waking existence is devoted to the execution of some useful 
object. 

" The owner of the house in which Catherine lives is a single 
lady, and a cripple, with a very smsdl income. Catherine's con- 
sideration of these circumstances is bOT'ond all praise. She 
expresses her unwillingness to apply to her poor landlady even 
for necessary repairs, and as far as possible has made those 
repairs herself. She buys paint, and paints her rooms with her 
own hand. She receives payment' from her lodgers on Friday, 
and the sum, though only a few shillings altogether, she lends 
to some poor women, who purchase certain goods which they 
sell in the market on Saturday, and make their returns to her 
on Saturday night. It does not appear that she has ever thus 
lost anything, while the gain has oeen of considerable impor- 
tance to those who have made it. She has mixed but little with 
her neighbours, except for such offices of kindness as she could 
render to them ; and most unwilKngly asks for any aid for her 
own personal friends. 

"We must, however, draw our account of this poor wido^ tb 
a conclusion. She is not without faults : as,, for mstancei hastl- 
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ness of temper; but her anger is soon appeased, and no ill nsage 
can eheck ner kindness, except for a very short time. She has 
experiedced injustice ; and though she has felt it strongly, has 
acknowledged that it was a duty to forgive others, when there 
is so much to be forgiven in ourselves. She was ever most 
careful not to ineur a debt, maintaining her sense of duty aa 
this subject with an energy worthy of all praise. Had she 
been emoarrassed by debt, she could have carried tiirough few 
of her benevolent intentions. Her whole history presents a 
striking combiiiation of simplicily with energy, sensibility with 
judgment, of forethought, calculation, and economy, with dis- 
interestedness and sea -sacrificing benevolence. To a pions 
reliance on Providence she unites a vigilant sense of practical 
dutT, an indifierence to all selfish considerations, and a strong 
faith in her fellow-creatures, in herself, in good principles, ana 
in Truth. 



LIZZY M'GALLUM. 

Thb tale which follows is given in the words of a gentleman 
who vouches for the truth of the circumstances. 

I remember my mother telling me of a poor woman, a neigh- 
bour of hers, who lived in the same villa^ at the foot of the 
Grampians, and whose husband having died, left her with six 
children, the youngest only a few months oM. "For manv 
months (said my mother) this worthy creature supported hersen 
and her six children by spinning literally iJmost aay and night ; 
and ^et, with all this exertion, she could only procure them the 
scantiest supply of the pooi*est fare. Barley porridge, without 
milk, twice anday, with perhaps the luxury of potatoes and 
herrings to dinner once or twice in a week, formea their whole 
sustenance for months together, so small was the remuneration 
for that kind of labour which the mother alone could work at. 
But during all this time no one ever heard a complaint £rom 
Lizzy M'Callum; and although her children's wan looks toLd 
that their fsure was none of the best, still they were scrupulously 
neat and dean in their clothes — a feature which seldom charac- 
terised their neighbours. Being gentle, good-natured children, 
they were always welcome playmates to you and your sisters. 
In the winter evenings they participated in your pastimes of 
hunt the slipper and blind man's buff; and in the fine days of 
summer Ae young M'Callums were equally necessary and im- 
portant allies in chasing butterflies over the knowes, piaiting 
swords and caps of rushes in the meadow, or catching minnows 
in the mill-bum. One day (continued my mother with a sigh, 
the tears coursing down her venerable cheeks at the recollection) 
— I remember it as if it had been yesterday — two of Lizzy's Httle 
girifl were at play with you and your sister Harriet in our finmt 
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parlour. You were then both just about their own age, namehr, 
five and seven years ; and as I chanced to be dealing^ out to Harriet 
and you your customary forenoon slice of bread and butter, I 
offered a slice each to Mary and Jessy M'Callum. The latter, a 
mere infant, at firat involuntarily held out her little hand with 
avidity, looked wistfully for a moment at the tempting morsel, 
then suddenlv withdrawing her hand, as if a serpent had stung 
her, and recTdening like scarlet, timidly said, ^ No, I thank ye, 
mem.' 'Come, Mary,' said I to her sister, ^I am sure you 
will not be so shy ; you shall have both slices.' * I am much 
obleeged to ye, mem,' replied the sweet child, blushing like 
crimson ; ' but my mither says we mauna take pieces except in 
our ain house.' Such were the lessons of self-denial and decent 
pride implanted by their worthy parent in the minds of these 
mnocent children of adversity. 

Not satisfied with providing for the mere animal wants of her 
children, Lizzy M'Callum endeavoured, with the most untiring 
assiduity and affection, so far as her own humble acquirements 
went, to cultivate the minds and improve the manners of those 
helpless and endearing charges which had been intrusted to 
her sole care. One always sat by her side, and read while 
she was engaged in spinning, and in this way she taught the 
four eldest to read tne Bible very accurately. Psalms and 
•questions from the Shorter Catechism accompanied these ia-^ 
structions ; and when these duties were over, if any of the 
juniors began to grow impatient or clamorous for food, she 
would occasionally resort to the innocent expedient of lilting 
the tune of 'Little wat ye wha's coming,' and making them 
dance to it, while she plied the task which was to procure them 
the next meal. 

The neighbour gossips often wondered how Lizzy M'CalluiH 
found time to keep her cottage so trim, and her 'bairns sae 
wyse-like ; ' for, excepting on Sundays, she was always found at 
her wheel ; and yet, although her labom* seemed without end, 
and her privations almost too much for human fortitude to sus- 
tain, still Lizzy's open countenance ever wore the same calm 
good-humoured smile, and her answer to any whose benevolence 
prompted them to offer her pecuniary aid was, ' I am obleeged 
to ye — greatly obleeged, I'm sure ; but I need naething, a;nd the 
bairns hae aye a bite and a brat (that is, food and clothes) — 
thanks to the Giver.' Every good result did indeed follow this 
-excellent and humble-minded woman, and her singular exertions 
in so worthy a cause were not without their reward ; for as hep 
children grew up, they went to service among the farmers in the 
neighbourhood, to whom their good conduct soon recommended 
them ; and so much were the M'Callums respected and beloved, 
that they invariably received higher wages than was usually 
given to servants in their station in that part of the country. 
•>fiut none, save those who have been simuarly circumstanced^ 
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can &lly comprehend the delight of the widowed mother wiieu. 
on the forenoon of the term day, her rosy open-countenanced 
boys and girls — some of whom were grown almost men and 
women — one after another dropped into their dear mother's 
humble cottage, and with tears in their eyes, and looks glowing 
with happiuess and affection, placed iu her lap ' their sair-won 
peimyfee.' Then would each, in his or her turn, receive the 
fond mother's kiss and her solemn blessing ; and ere the tears of 
pleasure and filial love were well dry on their cheeks, they would 
commence niaking affectionate inquiries respecting each other's 
health and welfare ; and while the youn^ men gravely discussed 
the merits of their respective masters' rarms, and learnedly de- 
scanted on the most proper rotation of crops, the breeding of 
cattle, and the latest improvements in husbandry, the maidens 
would as earnestly enlarge on the best modes of daiiy manage- 
ment, their several achievements in spinning linen yam (an 
accomplishment in which all young females were generally pro- 
ficient at that period), and the most approved method of steeping 
and drying lint (flax), with many equally interesting and harm- 
less topics. 

By a few years' saving and industry, the two elder sons, 
J^mes and Alexander, had educated theniselves so far as to be 
able, by the assistance of some kind firiends, to begin business as 
CTOcers in a handsome shop in the most central part of the village. 
Here their industry and attention to business, no less than me 
uniform probity of their dealings, soon acquired them trade; 
and in a few months the shop of the M'Callums was frequently 
crowded with customers, while those of their neighbours were 
quite empty. By and by their business, which nad hitherto 
been connned to the village, gradually extended to the suiTound- 
ing neighbourhood ; and finally, the^ attained the honour and 
profit of supplying the small dealers m the country round about 
with teas and groceries. When I last heard of them," continued 
my mother, " Lizzy was living in a nice little cottage in the out- 
skirts of the village, bmlt by ner sons expressly for her accom- 
modation. James and Alexander were both happily married; 
and Andrew, the youngest son, who had become a mason, was 

now a builder of great respectability in E ^ with his youn^t 

sister Jessy acting as his housekeeper. The two sisters, Eliza- 
beth and Mary, had been married some years before, one to a 
farmer in an aidjacent parish, and the other to a dissenting 
minister belonging to the viUasse. Both marriages proved for- 
tunate in the extreme, and added to the happmess of Lizzy 
M'Canum." 

I cannot conclude this simple narrative without remarking 
the vital importance which parental instruction and parental 
example have in forming the characters and tempers of children, 
and how much the very numblest class of societ^ can achieve in 
instilling into tiie minds of their infimt ofisprmg principles of 
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piety, rectitude of conduct, and benevolence of heart. None <jan 
oe BO poor or so engrossed asrfo have no spare moment for the 
performance of this ^eli^ht^ and -momentous duty; hone so 
Ignorant as to be incapalSe of communicating to their children 
something respecting the Supreme Ruler or the universe, and 
the duties of his creatures — something illustrative of the beauty 
of truth, gentleness, and inte^ty, and the utter shame and un- 
worthiness of falsehood^ deceit, and ane^ry passions. Were sub- 
jects of this nature habituallv impressed uppn the ductile minds 
of children, it would materially assist in subduing those evil and 
unruly propensities tp which poor humanity is so prone ; and if 
to such precepts were added the f/ood exairtple of parents, the 
result would in all probability be the same, as is exhibited in the 
simjile story above mated. ' 

* # 

JJANl^Y WII^SpN. 

NAwmr WiLSOKis one of thoise industrious well-behaved 
women in humble life who manage to m^ke all ends xheet 
amid the most trying difficulties-^fficulties which, yre are in 
the habit of saying, an pr^nary mind would shrink from 
encountering. ' . 

At a very early age^ Nanny Was left to her own resources. 
Her mother was taken from her by death while she was but a 
child; and her father, who was rather a dissipated character, 
shortly after this bereavement disaralpared from nis native town, 
ii^here he followed the business of flax-dressing, and went no one 
knew where. The poor girl had lio near relations to look after 
her, and she was ihaebtecitd 1^ sympathy of one or two families 
in the neighbourhood for lodging*, food^ and clothing. The treat- 
ment she received in this way was not invariably kind ; and this, 
perhaps more than anything else, impressed her with the strong 
determination, which nas dung 1,0 ner through life, to be de- 
pendent only on her own exertions for support. In her four- 
teenth year she was <}aken into a respectable grocer's family as a 
iservant. In this situation she remained two years^ and. was a 
fevourite with her master and mistress. One day an old beggar 
woman, who, had never been in the place before^ was heard to 
express her surprise at the system of flax-dressmg. "This is 
what I have heard old John "Wilson speak about," she said, 
"but I ne'er saw't before." Some one had the curiositv to ask, 
" Who is old John Wilson?" " He's a weaver in Airdrie," she 
replied. This brief conversation came to our friend Nanny's 
ears, and she instantly made up her mind to go in search of her 
father. 

For this purpose very little preparation was nee4ed, for it was 
not much that Nanny had to carry along with her. A little 
bundle contained all her superfluous clothing ; and some shillings 
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in silYer, the earmn^ of her servitude, she hid in her hosom. 
The distance of Airoriefirom her native town was about thir^* 
six miles. This distance she walked with an anxious heart, tor 
she felt that hers was a sort of wild-goose chase. There might 
be many John Wilsons in Airdrie ; and- even should she be so 
fortunate as to find out tibie John Wilson spoken of .by the old 
beggar woman, he might not be her ^Either affcep all. Or, per* 
haps, were tiiis man actually her parent, was she sure that he 
wouM acknowledge her when found, seeing that he had been so 
ne^igent of her smce lier ia&^cj I t^ These and many other fears 
were hers during the journey.; but she was a girl of great 
strengpth of mind, and not to lie driven by idle fears or surmises 
£ram an honest purpose^ On reaching Airdrie, the first person 
she accosted was an .old man who stood smoking his pipe at a 
door. She said she was a stranger, and would feel obbged to 
him if he would direct her to where John Wilson, a weaver, 
lived. It was her own fsither she addressed^ and the recognition 
was almost mutual. She never had cause to regret the journey ; 
for her father was new a sober industrious old man, ana she re 
sided with him till the day of. his death. This event took place 
whoi Nanny was in her eighteenth year. Having convertea the 
trifling articles ef furniture that bekmged to her father into 
money, she went back to the grocer, and was cordially received 
into her former situation. . 

With this kind family our heroine remained as a domestic for 
a few years, when she left her situation in order to mate herself 
to a Toung man of about her own age, with whom she antici- 
pated the enjoyment of comfort and happiness. Many of her 
neighbours, and particular^ her master and mistress, thought 
that Nanny had a chance of remaining more comfortable in the 
capacity oi a servant with a well-paia fee ; and it might have 
been better had she listened to the hints thus offered to her. 
It must not, however, be supposed that she had reason to lament 
having married Richard Paterson. He was an honest, and 
what IS called a well-doing man; but he did not possess the 
bodily strength necessary for the occupation he followed. His 
employment was that of a working gardener, and few were 
known to be so tasted and neat-handed in the use of his horti- 
cultural implements. Ridiard, or Hitchie, as he was called, 
was therefore generally well, employed, and his trimly-kept 
cottage was cheered both during summer and winter with 
humble plenty, and blessed witl^^*ateful contentment. Sad to 
say, however, a time came whei^itchie could no longer pursue 
his ordinary duties. Having gone forth one severe spring 
moiming to labour, when a frost was in the ground, and a thidc 
moist atmosphere overhead, he caught a rheumatic affection in 
his legs, wnich ultimately produced a fixed crookedness of 
jointsy and he was ere hmg pronounced lame for life. This 
waa a dreadful blow to poor Nanny, on whom now devolved 
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the principal duty of providinff for the family, and which, 
without a murmur or a moment s repining, she aid in a smali 
way, to the best of her ability. People taUc of trials in funilies 
— ^here was a trial ; and here also was heroism. For four years 
did this industrious creature toil for the subsistence of a decrepit 
husband and two infant children, yet never did any one hear 
her utter the voice of complaint. 

A time at length arrived when she was in some degree 
relieved from this excessive burden. Ritchie died, and her two 
children were about the same period carried off by fever. 
Nanny was now once more alone in the world — a lone woman, 
but possessing a stout heart, and a iirm reliance on the goodness 
of that Being who has promised to be the " father of the father- 
less, and the husband of the widow." Her little plan of sub- 
sistence was soon put into execution. Some friendly neighbour 
hinted to her the propriety of seeking relief from the parish ; 
but she spumed the idea. What 1 take charity from the public 
while she had hands to work ! Never. She scorned the thought 
of such meanness with a virtuous and bitter scorn. " When I 
apply to the parish," said she, "it will only be when laid on a bed 
from a^e or disease, and when all hope of other relief is gone.'* 
With these noble resolutions, Nanny set about her arrangements. 
She prudently removed to her native town, where she rented a 
little garret, and spun flax or filled pirns for the weavers. It 
was but little that she could make by this sort of labour, but that 
little sufficed. The rent of her room was three pounds a-year, 
and she had meal, and coal, and butcher-meat to pay for 
besides. Her landlord kindly allowed her a bit of ground, on 
which she reared potatoes and other vegetables for the pot. She 
now felt herself, with an ordinary share of health, perfectly 
independent, and her conduct in every sense of the word was 
exemplary. She attended church regiilarly every Sunday, and 
every night she barred her door at nine o^clock, and spent an 
hour in aevotional exercises before retiring to rest. Aner thus 
secluding herself for the night, she did not open her door 
to a human being, unless in cases of great emergency, in 
which she could assist in assuaging bodily distress. When 
the whirring of her wheel (her bread-winner) ceased, the 
neighbours below knew the hour. In the fine summer monn- 
ings she was up with the lark, and working in her little 

garden. She mi^ht be seen going from cabbag:e plant to cab- 
age plant, tending, watering and dibbling it up, and she 
knew almost every green blaae in her groimd. Since her 
husband's death, up till the present day, she has gone on m this 
manner, and presents one of the finest examples of poverty 
commanding respect. 

About twenty years ago, Nanny had a most fortunate wind- 
fall. A distant relation — an aunt, I believe — of whose existence 
she was scarcely aware, died, leaving her the sum of forty 
18 
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pound?. This sum of money, which was to her immense, she 
placed in the nearest bank ; and as the rent-day came round 
she li^^ a pound, or perhaps two, and settled scores with her 
landlord. By this prudent mode of disbursement, the little 
fund is not yet exhausted. It has been reduced, as I have 
learned, to about ten pounds ; a sum, however, so small, that the 
bank people will no longer be troubled with it, and they have 
handea it over to her, and struck her off their books. This has 
given her great concern; but a firiend has lodged the money for 
her in a provident savings' bank. As she is now bordering upon 
eighty it is likely that it will last her time — indeed she says as 
much herself; for she takes great care to eke it out. Fortunately, 
she is still able to make her wheel birr, though not so uninter- 
mittingly as heretofore ; and the fine mornings in June still see 
her out to the garden-plot as usual. 

One specimen of her foresight, which is in excellent keeping 
with her character, may be mentioned. As she has lived through 
life, ever since she was able to work, without burdening others, 
so she is resolved that she shall descend into the grave in the 
same ^nrit. It is ten years now since she last air^ her dead- 
clothes, which are of her own providing ; and she remarked at 
the time that '^ no one should be a penny out of pocket with her 
funeral." 

There is surely much to admire in this old woman's conduct 
and character, and we could wish that her honest spint of 
independence were universal. Were it so, we should see miseiy 
and degradation less frequently than we do ; and poverty, instead 
of bein^ accounted an evil, would be deemed the reverse. There 
is no situation in life that may not be sweetened by a ruling 
passion leading to virtue ; and the ruling passion in her case 
meets, in any state of society, our most cordial applause. 
PoveiW has its evils, we will allow ; but where allied to virtue 
and self-denial, it is more deserving of respect than any other 
state of life with which we are acquainted. 



MRS RESTON. 

In the town's hospital of Glasgow there is at present (1845) a 
heroine of humble hfe, whose case has recently attracted con- 
siderable attention. Mrs Agnes Reston, as this aged female is 
named, is the widow of a sergeant^ the 94th regiment, and her 
life has been marked by circumstances of more than usual in- 
terest. Agnes was bom at Stirling on the 1st of June 1773, of 
parents in a humble rank in life, and was the second eldest of a 
ramil^ of fifteen children. Her early life was passed in the 
situation of a domestic servant, which, from her habits of neat- 
ness and industry, she filled to the satisfaction of her employers. 
In consequence of her fiimily having removed from Stirling to a 
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place distant from anj school, the little education she acquired 
was conmnmicated at home hy her parents, under the most dis- 
advanta^ous circumstances. From a love of books, however, 
of which she was pissionatel^ fond, she becieune an excellent 
reader ; and, by. persereiin^ mdustrjji partkmlarlv during, the 
leisure of the long winter nights, acquired such a knowledge of 
writing as enabled her in future years, while sharing the dangers 
of her husband absroad, to -keep up a constant communication 
with her friends.. When, about' fifteen ^ears of age, her parents 
removed to Edinburgh^ wherb, £ram their previous savings, they 
were enabled to commeDoa*, a small dairy ; and . public-house. 
Agnes continued for a .number of years: toiling .for the filmily ; 
but, being anxious. te iet a lit& 'more of society, she at length, 
contrary to the. wishes of \her parents, entered into domestic 
service with a Mrs Bannermaii, residing in Colli^ Street. In 
this situation she continued .-twelve months. < She afterwards 
served some time in the famii]^ of a Mrs M^avish, in St James's 
Court, Lawnmarket, and at length was engaged by Lieutenant 
Ivers, • qu«rti$rrmaster of the Scottish Brigade, now known by 
the name of '^the Old 04feh/? ^vhieh was then. stationed at the 
castle. ' Here ^e became acquainted with. €orpoeal Hestox^ ft 
young man ^f pr^Kyasessin^^' appearance and ' agreeable manners. 
He was the eldest son of a respectable handloom weaver in 
Glasgow, and had obtained a. good education. The young couple 
had Sequent opportunities en seeing each other, me corporal's 
duties requiring. him to call ^m time to time', at Mr Ivers' 
house, OU; business connected . with the regiment,, and a mutual 
attachment sfieedily spnmg up between them. .The match was 
opposed by Agnes's parents,: as well as by her master and mis- 
tress Tibut, with that firmness df purpose which afterwards, mani- 
festea itself so strongtly in her character, she determined to allow 
no obstacle to stand hetween her > and the husband of her choice. 
Themarria^ accordingly took place }on the 81st of March >17dd.. 
A curious circumstance- occurred on ithe^oeasioii ; the clergyman 
— ^the Rev. Mr Buchanan, of the Canongate church — shaving re- 
fused, in the first instance, to perform the ceremony, in conse- 
quence of Agnes not having obtained the^eonsent of her parents. 
This circimistance occasioned some delay, during which the young 
bride proceeded to the house of het f amer and mother, and used 
every intreaty to reconcile them to the union. So far, however, 
from yielding, they laboured hard to dissuade, her from carrying 
her purpose mto effect, by ropres^itin^ to her, in the strongest 
lights the hardships and penE of a military life. Both parties 
trere inexorable. The firmness evinced by the parents was appa-> 
rently inherited by the daughter ; for, after much altercatiom 
she returned to the manse, where the wedding-party had remained 
m a state of the utmost anxiety, without having accomplished 
the object of her mission, but more determined than ever to com- 
plete the wishes of her heart. The arguments which failed with 
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her parents prevailed at length with the venerable dergyman.- 
and the consequence was, that Agnes Harkness was transrormed 
wi^ont fEurther delay into the corporal's wife, the future ^' heroine 
of Matafforda." 

The' mrst few days of our heroine's married life were not 
such as to open up to her any Tery bright prospects of con- 
nubial happiness. The newly wedded couple engaged a humble 
' ' * * *' • of a single room — ^in the High Street of 

lether from the presents which the corporal 
faeloyed Agnes^ or from the expenses neces- 
soiily Attending the oeremon^^ or from any otner cause, it 
turned eut that, on the morning immediately after Ihe mar- 
riage, they were without the means of purchasing a single 
frugal meal. Mrs Beston, howerer, had some money in her 
master's hands, which she soon obtained ; and, by dint of eco- 
nomy and industry, their circumstances speedily assumed a more 
fiivourable aspect. 

Shortly af^ their marriage, the d4th regiment was ordered to 
embark for the East Indies; but Corporal Reston, who at this 
time wai advanced to the rank of sergeant, was retained at home 
on tlie recruiting service. This was a matter of great regret to 
h» wilJB^ whosis ooura^^us spirit longed for a little active service, 
and who was also desirous of being removed for a time from her 
friends, who still seemed unable to forgive her for having united 
her fortunes to those of a soldier. . 'Die sergeant and his wife 
remained in this country thirteen years, during which time their 
whole family, consisting of eight childran, were bom. Of these, 
only three scms attained the age of manhood — all of whom fol- 
lowed the profession of arms. 

Several years prior to being sent abroad, Mrs Reston contrived 
to effect a sudden reconciliation with her mother. It appears 
Hhatf with a characteristic pride unusual in persons in their rank 
of hfr. they had, ever since the marria^ qf the former, stood 
earefrilly aloof from each other. One beautifnl summer even- 
ing, however, as the daughter was walking down the Canon- 
gate, she observed her mother standing at her own door, and 
going up to her, she asked bluntlv — '^How are you to-night t" 
'^Who is asking?" was the cold and disheartening reply. 
* Bless me,'' said Mrs Beston, " do you no ken your ain bairn f" 
To which Mrs Harmless, exclaimed, ''Is this you, Agnes?" and 
hurst into tears. Ever after this little incident they lived^ 
although soon destined to party o^ the most friendly and affec- 
tionate terms. 

Now commenced the active career of our heroine. Hitherto 
her life had exhibited nothing remarkable, although in the bio- 
graphy of individuals the lustre of after-aeeds frequently reflect 
bacK an interest on incidents which are in themselves common- 
place. The gallant 91th, which hud returned from the East 
Indies in 1807, wss^ in 1810, again ordered for foreign service. 
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On the morning of the 18th January of that year, Sergeant Res- 
ton and his wSe embarked with the regiment at St Obans, Jer- 
sey, where they had been stationed for some time before ; and after 
two or three weeks' sailing, anived safely at Lisbon. The men- 
were immediately landed, but the women and children were de- 
tained on board ship until suitable barracks had been provided in 
the convent of St Domingo, in the vicinity of the town. The 
regiment was soon after ordered on a secret expedition, and 
the women and children, with the baggage, were removed ta 
Bellona, about four miles distant. Here the latter remained 
for seven weeks, when they were ordered to join the regi- 
ment at Cadiz. Mrs Reston, both when along with the regi- 
ment, and when left behind with the baggage, was continuaUy 
employed in washing and dressing, attending some of the 
officers' ladies, or in nursing the sick. No toil was too great 
for her — ^no duty too onerous ; and an opportunity soon occurred 
for the display of those still higher qualities which have given 
her an honourable although humble niche in the military annals 
of her country. 

On arriving at Cadiz, Mrs Reston learned that her husband, 
along with a detachment of his fellow-soldiers, had been sent to 
man the fort at Matagorda. Determined if possible to share the* 
utmost perils to which he might be exposea, she, with one or 
two other women, obtained permission to proceed thither. Her 
youngest child — then an infant — had to be taken along with her ; 
and she graphically describes her approach in an open boat to 
the small and isolated fort, and the hearty reception which they 
received from her husband and the other soldiers. On the morn- 
ing of the 21st April 1810, the fire of forty-eight guns and mor- 
tars of the largest size was concentrated by the enemy upon the 
little garrison.* It may easily be conceived what navoc was 
caused by so much artillery playing upon a place not more than 
a hundred yards sqi^are. The stoutest hearts must have quailed 
at the carnage which ensued: and few women could have pre- 
served the fuB use of their faculties amid the scene. Mrs Reston, 
however, remained in the midst of the danger, and conducted her- 
self with the coolest courage. The bomb-proof portions of the fort 
being too confined to contain the whole of the garrison, some of 
the men had huts placed on the battery. One of these formed 
Sergeant Reston's quarters. The following narration of the ter- 
rible scene which ensued, and of the heroic fortitude displayed by 
the humble Scottish matron, |s from a work published in Edin- 
burgh in 1838, entitled " Recollections of the Eventful Life of 
a Soldier, by the late Sergeant Donaldson of the 94th Regi- 
ment : " — 

" When the French opened their fearful fire, he was at his 
post ; but his wife was awakened from her sleep by a twenty- 

* Napier*8 History of the Peninsulax War. 
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four pound i^ot, which passed throug-h the hut, striking* the 
fascine on which her heaid lay, but doing no injurr to the in- 
mates. Nothing daunted, she ^ot up, removed her child — a boy 
four years old — ^within the bomb-prool^ and repaired to the sur- 
geon's quarters (within another bomb-proof), to assist him in 
supplying the wants of the wounded men. These increased so 
rapidly, Siat she tore up not only her own linen, but that of her 
husband, which she fetched from the hut amidst the destructive 
&re. Water being needed, one of the drum-boys was desii*ed to 
go and draw some from the well in the centre of the battery ; 
but he did not seem much inclined to the task, and was lingering 
at the door with the bucket dangling in his hand. ' Why don't 




from the pemous duty, and, amid the dreadful discharge of 
artillery playing on the battery, she let down the vessel to fill 
it with water. She had scarcely done so when the rope was 
cut by a shot; but she determined to get the object of her 
errand with her, and, begging the assistance of a sailor, she re- 
covered the bucket, and brought it, filled with water, down to 
^6 bomb-proof, where her attention to the wounded soldiers 
was beyond all pi*aise. At intervals she carried sand-bags to 
tha battery, handed along ammunition, and supplied the men 
at the guns with wine and water; and when the two other 
women (who had been in hysterics in one of the bomb-proofs 
from the time the action commenced) were leaving the battery, 
she refused to go. Next morning, our ammunition being 
nearly expended, we ceased firing, and the French, seeing the 
dilapidated state of the fort, sent down a strong force to take 
possession of the place. Our men were mustered for their recep- 
tion, and Mrs Iteston was at her post with the others, detei^ 
mined to share in the danger. It was a critical moment ; for, 
had they got imder range of our guns, our efforts would have 
been unavailing. Three guns, all that we could bring to bear 
on them, were crammed with grape, ball-cartiidge, &c. to the 
muzzle, ready for a farewell shot ; and when they came within 
two or three hundred yards of the fort, we poured their con- 
tents into the very heart of the column, and laid half of tbem 
prostrate on the earth. Those who survived took to flight. 
Their batteries again opened on us, and a fresh supply of 
ammunition having arrived for us, we returned their salute. 
The place, however, being found untenable, the surviving part 
of the garrison was withdrawn by the boats of the fleet. Mrs 
Reston still exhibited the same undaunted spirit. She made 
three different journeys across the battery for her husband's 
necessaries and "her own. The last was for her child, who was 
lying in the bomb-proof. I think I see her yet, while the 
Ahot and shell were lying thick around her, bending her body 
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over it to shield it from danger by the exposure of hat ^ixftxt 
person." 

Sergeant Donaldson was probaUy not aware, or at all events 
has omitted to state, that the child m her ailns actually received 
a slight wound on the neck on the oocaidon — a circumstance 
which shows in a striking manner the imnnnent "peril in whii^ 
both were placed, and the hairbreadth escape which they stts>- 
tained. i 

Mrs Reston remained in Spain and Portugal till 1814 ; and 
that she did not afterwards take pairt in the more prominent 
events of the campaign, was solely in consequence of an order 
which had been issued, forbidding women to be present at en- 
gagements. In all the arduous duties, however, of a soldier's 
wife, her self-possession und untiring energy were in constant 
requisition ; and the faculties of her naturaUy stawng mind were 
continually exerted to alleviate the sufferings which she was no 
longer permitted to share. Sergeant Reston was present at 
most of the engagements in the JPeninsula, and at the dose of 
the war returned to this country with his heroic wife and 
children. He landed with the regiment at Cork in July 1814, 
and in January 1815 removed to Glasgow, where he was dis- 
charged on a pension of Is. 10^. a-day, having been in the 
army upwards of twenty-two years. 

Sergeant Donaldson's narrative was, we believe, the first pub- 
lished account of Mrs Reston's heroism. The circumstance wnich 
called it forth affords another instance of her undaunted disposi- 
tion. ' A few years affcer the siege of Matagorda, Sei^eant 
Donaldson's regiment was quartered at Ealkenny, in Ireland. A 
musician from a militia regiment had been e^aged by the 
officers to teach the band. Though an excellent performer, he 
was of an overbearing temper. A son of Mrs Reston was, unfor- 
tunately for himself, a member of the band ; and his application 
to, and talents for music were so great, that he appeared likdy 
to outdo his teacher. This roused the band-master's jealousy ; 
and as the discipline of the army demands the strictest obedience 
to a superior, so it is in the power of that superior, if he be an 
unamiaDle person, to inflict incessant torments upon those under 
him ; complaint against which seldom produces redress. In this 
manner young Reston's life was rendered scarcely endurable^ and 
finally he deserted, taking his passage from Dublin to Glasgow. 
His lather had by this time retired on a well-earned pension, 
upon which he lived with his wife in the latter city. The old 
sergeant, who knew the necessity of imnlicit obedience to military 
discipline, could not palliate his son's desertion ; and the wife, as 
much a soldier in heart as her husband, urged the young man, 
as the only means of atoning for his fault, to rejoin his regiment. 
To this the deserter consented, and he returned with his mother 
to Kilkenny, she actually giving him up to his commanding 

officer. Young Reston was, at her earnest mtercession, pardoned^ 
as 
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and recommenced duty; '' buV' to use Donaldson's words, '' the 




morning',' when the reg^iment was st)in^ out to drill, provoked 
beyond measure by taunts and insults, ne replied in terms that 
were construed into «omethiDg resembling mutiny. This was 
immediately reported hy the fellow who had exasperated him ; 
&e consequence was^ tfaiat he wlis tried by a court-martial on the 
field, and punished. He did not receiye more than twenty-five 
lashes when he fainted, and was taken down : his back was little 
hurt, but the scourge had entered his soul — ^he never recovered 
it.'^ He earnestly intreated his parents to procure his discharge, 
and they made the necessary application at head-quarters ; but, 
on being referred, it was resist^ by the commander of the regi- 
ment. Seeing this, Mrs Reston— with that energy of character 
which, when occasion required, she had always evinced — tra- 
velled to London, and petitioned the Duke of York, at ^at time 
oommander-in-chief, for her son's discharge; ur»n^ her own 
services as a claim upon the indulgence of tiie auUionties. The 
usual routine, however^ could not be departed from ; the second 
|j«>^«ioa was in due course forwarded for the consideration of the 
voung man's colonel,. was again resisted, and finally refused at 
head-quarters. Thus poor Mrs Heston, having taken her long 
journey to no purpose, returned to Glasgow with her mission 
onfulmled. Y/nsA is worse, her son — driven to despair, and see- 
ins^ no hope of relief from, the oppression to which he was still 
suDJeeted — i^ain deserted, and it is now uncertain whether he is 
dead or alive. Only two letters were received from him towards 
•tilie dose of 1818. They are dated Venezuela, South America, 
and are faU of expressions of deep contrition for the disgrace 
jiQeged to have been brought on his parents by his conduct. In 
one of these he alludes to his having been at school in Lisbon ; 
and although faulty in composition, they evince some taste for 
literature. After stating that he has three Spanish dollars a-day 
as master of a band, he says, " We have very fine quarters, and 
little to do. In fine, this is the situation most agreeable to me. 
Here I can fish, htmt, &c. without any license, and music and 
poetry are my chief delights." 

Innis second letter, he proceeds in the same strain of regret 
xera^ding the past, and says — ^' Pray you, let me be spoken of 
as 1 am — 

* Nothing extenuate, 
Nor set down aught in malice.* 

If I have erred it has been more from want of judgment than an 
•eniil propaisity. I am positive, if you ever meet with any of my 
■acquaintances in the 94th, there is not a man who will ever say 
4aiything detrimental to my character. 

<3 
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Adieu! may the blessings of Providence ever wait upon j^, 
end may smiling plenty ever crown your board. Oft as I -sit 
beneath the shade of the banana or cocoa-nut tree, my heart ste9]3 
out a sigh for home." 

Home, however, he was never destined to reach, nor is it pro- 
bable that he ever made the attempt. If he had, what kind of 
home would he have found t A cheerless and poverty-stricken 
hearth — the reward of a heroism on the part ot a humble ser- 
geant's wife, which had won the applause of brave men, and 
struck frail women with an astonishment bordering on unbelief. 
Upon the death of her husband, Mrs Reston was left entirely 
destitute. Her parents were both dead. She had two sons in 
this country, one at Stalybridge, near Manchester, and the other 
in Glasgow, both of whom are still living ; but as neither was in 
circumstances to render her permanent assistance, however wil- 
ling they were to do so, she preferred relying on her own exer- 
tions, hoping that the small pension enjoyed by her husband 
would have been continued to her. She applied to the Duke of 
York for that purpose ; but again official formality stood in her 
way. His royal nighness took an interest in her application, 
but was at length obuged to return for answer that there was no 
fund out of which the desired pension could be paid. The forti- 
tude, however, which had braved the thunders of the Freflch 
cannon at Matagorda, did not forsake her amid the menaces of a 
pauper's fate in the country she had so nobly served. She re- 
sided at this time in Main Street, Gorbals, and continued to 
support herself by various domestic employments, besides acting 
at times as a nurse for the sick. Having removed in 1834 to 
another house near the harbour, she not long afterwards met 
with an accident whereby her right arm was so much injured as 
to imfither for her usual occupations. In these circumstances the 
poor-house was her only resource ; and accordingly, on the 12th of 
October 1835, the heroine of Matagorda was aomitted into the 
Glasgow town's hospital, althougji, from the intercession of 
some friends, more in the capacity of a nurse than as a common 
pauper. Notwithstanding that she has never fully recovered 
the use of her arm, her activity and general usefulness have 
been such as frequently to attract the attention of visitors, and 
to excite inquiry into her remarkable history. In spite, how- 
ever, of Sergeant Donaldson's narrative — wmch is corroborated 
and quoted in Colonel Napiei^'s " History of the Peninsulai* 
War" — Mrs Reston's claims to some reward for her heroic 
services would not in all probability have been revived, but for 
the ever-watchful vigilance of the public press. An intelligent 
correspondent of the "Glasgow Citizen," in one of his occasional 
visits to the town's hospital, accidentally had Mrs Reston pointed 
out to him, and obtained from her own lips a narrative of her 
exploits at Matagorda, which he published in that paper for 
August 12, and which coincides exactly with Donaldson's ao- 
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count. An equally interesting notice was put forth in the 
<f Times" of September 6, from a correspondent signing him- 
self " Civilis :" — " Not very long since," he says, " the writer 
of these lines happened, entering Glasgow as a visitor, to be 
abruptly consigned to the doctor's hands in a most serious illness 
— a fever. Bein^ a stranger at his hotel, amid strangers, a 
nurse was sent By his medical adviser, to remain in constant 
attendance upon nim. This was an old but hale and quietly 
cheerful woman, whose singular vigilance and zealous kindh- 
ness, during a fortnight of severe trial, excited his surprise, 
admiration, and gratitude. She slept in the same chamber with 
him, and at any moment of the lught, the slightest indication 
of uneasiness on his part was sumcient, notwithstanding fre- 
quent remonstrances, to bring her eagerlv to his bedside with 
every soothing inquiry. Her own rest she unreservedly sacri- 
ficed. This was not the conduct of an ordinary hireling : that 
it was the result of strong native generosity of soul, was proved 
bv the thankfulness with which, when her task was completed, 
sne received what was assuredly but a very moderate remunera- 
tion for her services. Having expressed surprise to her at the 
recklessness with which she broke up her hours of rest, the old 
woman with a smile, mingled with something of sadness, 
alluded to the fact of her having been the wife of a soldier in 
the hardships of war, from which she had been taught to 
encounter the rough visitations of life with patience, and, more- 
over, to feel strongly for those whom sickness or the accidents 
of the field threw into the wards of the hospital. This naturally 
was followed by inquuy respecting her campaigning, whicn 
drew forth a narrative, clearly and unaffectedly tola, of the 
troubles and adventm*es she had encountered as the wife of Ser- 

feant Reston, of the 94th regiment, throughout much of the 
'eninsular struggle." 

One of the first acts of Civilis, after his recovery, was the 
grateful one of making the heroine of Matagorda better known 
to the public than she had hitherto been, and to urge on a sub- 
scription, by which she might be able to end her days in more 
peaceful comfort than she could enjoy as an hospital nurse. A 
notice of her case also appeared in Chambers's Journal of 7th 
October 1843, and several private subscriptions, amounting to 
between £20 and £30, were received on her behalf. Ultimately, 
a committee, consistingprincipally of military men, and iu which 
Colonel Gurwood took an active part, was formed in London ; 
and the result was, that contributions to the amount of about £210 
were received, including £10 from her majesty, a similar sum 
from the Marquis of Lansdowne, and several liberal subscriptions 
from the officers of the regiment in which Sergeant Reston had 
served. Out of thit sum, £196, 15s. 5d. was paid for an annuity 
of £30, the first half-yearly payment of which falls due on the 
dth of April 1845. 
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Mrs Beston is of small stature, and slight lady-like figarej 
Her features are fine, her manner extremely dignified and self* 
possessed, and her address excellent. She has a reinaritablyio» 
tentive memory, considerable powers of description, and a hvehr 
ready wit. She is apparently a great fnvourite in the hoi^ita^ 
whidb is a large airy buildmg standing on a high giround at 
the north side of the city, and she jokes pleasantly of inviting, 
some day or other, a large tea-party of her friends, ^' now that 
she has come to her fortune." It is uncertain whether she 
will recommence housekeeping or continue in the hospital, 
where she finds herself well treated and comfortable; but in 
whatever way she decide it is eratifjring to reflect that a 
woman, possessing such claims on die admiration and gratitude 
of her country, has at length met with some substantial ao- 
knowledgment. however tardy, of her services, and that she is 
at least placed securely above the reach of want for the re^ 
mainder of her days. ■ 



HANNAH MUIR. 

The following simple sketch from real life has been handed to 
us in the form of a letter by a lady of our acquaintance, and 
cannot fail to be appreciated by all who hold real and unosten- 
tatious virtue in respect : — > 

'^ In mentioning m a late communication to you the death of 
our estimable friend Hannah Miiir, in the town of Peebles, I 
think I promised to give- you a short sketch of her history and 
character, leaving you to form your own opinion of her merits. 
I only regret that the task has fallen to one who is so utterly 
incapable of doing it justice. In thus commemorating, as it 
were, the virtues of the deceased, I am actuated solely hy a desire 
of impressing you with a similar veneration for her memory to 
that by which I feel myseLP influenced. Her history is not 
marked by one striking incident throughout, but it has its 
passages of simple yet melancholy interest, and to these I would 
now refer. Her father, Adam Muirj who followed the profes- 
sion of a woollen weaver, was remarked, in the country town 
in which he lived, as of a particularly pious disposition ; and 
brought up his family, consisting of a son and daughter, with 
similar views, setting before them at all times a worthy example 
of Christian feiith and practice. I am sorry to say that the son 
did not profit by either the precepts or example of his father ; 
and after some years spent in thoughtlessness and lolly, he ran 
off to Edinbui^n, where he enlisted in ^ foot raiment, at that 
time beating up for recruits to send abroad. This blow almost- 
broke the heai'ts of his distressed relative^ and it was long 
before they recovered from its effects. Hannah, however, grew 
up to comfort them, and by her meek and geiUle spirit, gained 
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t^e love and respect of the whole town. In person she was 
slight and well formed, and was always remarkable for the 
extreme neatness and tidiness of her dress; and in whatever 
way she was employed, or however dirty the work in which she 
might be ens^aged, she was observed to be in herself the perfec- 
tion of cleaxmness and order. 

It is not to be supposed that a person possessing these quali* 
fications was to remain long witnout acunirers of the opposite 
sex. Indeed Hannah had lovers not a few, and from, amon^t 
the number she selected one who was approved of by aU her 
relations as a person in every respect smted to her, and from 
whose steadiness and prudence there was every reason to hope 
that he would be to her an excellent husband. By trade he was 
a cotton weaver, and could eai^n from twenty to thirty shillings 
per week (this was in the palmy days of handloom weaving), 
an income sufficient to justify his taking upon himself vie 
responsibility of a house and wife. These two excellent persons 
were married, and commenced housekeeping at a short custance 
from the town. To all appearance they had the elements of 
comfort and happiness aroimd them, and for some months all 
went on well ; but when the winter set in, their house was found 
to be both cdd and damp, and the conse<]fuence of this was soon 
apparent in Hbeir being both attacked by rheumatic fever of the 
most virulent kind. They were in a great measure cut off from 
the attentions which the poor on such occasions of distress 
manifest towards each other, by being at some distance from 
neighbours, and it was resolved that they should both be re- 
moved into the town, Hannah to her fathei*'s house, and the 
husband to .the house of his mother. Accordingly, they were 
conveyed in a cart; and on the street, in the midst of their 
sympathising friends, they parted from each other, never, alas 1 
to meet ajgam on this siie of the graye< After a few months 
of excruciating distress, the husband died, while Hannah was 
unable, from her own sufferings, to minister to the comfort of 
his last moments. There were afiectionate and consoline mes- 
sages transmitted through the medium of their friends and 
neighbours daily — ^nay, towards the close of his life, almost 
hourly — and these had a soothing effect upon the mind of poor 
Hannah. 

• A few weeks afbet the death of her husband she gave birth to 
a son; and under ciroumsiances so mournful and trying, you 
will say that she needed more than earthly support. This was 
not witnheld ; for, under all her sufferings, she was never heard 
to murmur a oomplaint. Her health after this event became much 
better, and in a snort time she was able to leave her bed, and to 
attend to the wants of her little boy. Her father soon after died, 
and the ^ood Hannah, imwiUing that she and her child should 
be a burden upon her mother, resolved to commence doing some- 
thing towards the support of the little household. Accordingly, 
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witli what little capital she could command, she established a 
small shop, which was supported by those who took an interest 
in her family ; and by this means she was able not only to main^ 
tain and educate her son, but also to keep her mother, who was 
in all respects as estimable as her daughter. 

I do not know if you remember Hannah's establishment. The 
house which she inhabited with her mother and son was one in 
a line of l^atched building of a single storey in height, and 
rather low in point of situation to be either airy or very 
salubrious. Until some repairs were latterly made, the habita- 
tion consisted of only two apartments, a but and a ben, the inner 
room being' separated from the hallan. as in old Scottish cottages, 
by a couple ot square wooden beds, between which the passage 
to the interior was conducted. In this inner apartment the 
family ate and slept, and at the same time sufficient space was 
afforded at one end to carry on the business of the shop. This 
mixture of domestic life with mercantile arrangements was any-* 
thing but inconvenient, for it allowed a ready attention to tne 
wants of customers ; and where there was at all times a perfect 
propriety of manners, there was nothing either to concesJ or be 
ashamed of. 

In this unobtrusive scene of industry Hannah Muir* carried, 
on her trade for many years, and was the object of a imiyersal 
degree of respect, almost amoimting to veneration ; she was so 
humble, so pious, so charitable in speaking of others, setting 
forth an example well worthy of imitation and of admiration. 
Her son grew up and married!, and shortly after this her mother 
died, so that Hannah felt herself, for the first time in her life, 
alone. But hers was not a spirit for repining ; she looked upon 
all the dispensations of her lot as commg from a higher hand^ 
and therefore to be submitted to not only with complacency, but 
with cheerfulness. About this time a neighbouring parish 
applied to some of the inhabitants of the little town in which 
Hannah resided, for the purpose of finding an asylum for a poor 
half-witted female belonging to the parish: she was to be 
allowed a small weekly aliment, and was to be taken as a sort of 
boarder. Hannah made known her willingness to receive thi» 
woman under her roof, not for the sake of the emolument, but 
from a benevolent desire to save the creature from the ill-usage 
to which she saw she would be subjected, unless she were pro- 
perly looked after ; for she had formerly been an object of perse* 
cution by the youngsters of the district. Hannah's application 
was successful, and Martha was established as an inmate of her* 
humble dwelling. But she soon learned that, although her 

Erotegee was harmless and inoffensive in her nature, yet her 
abits were such as to render her anydiing but a pleasant com* 

* In humble life in Scotland, mAiried women continue to be called by 
their maiden name. — Ed. 
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pamon. She had no idea of making herself in anj way oseful, 
nor could she perform for herself tire simplest offices. Hannah, 
by gentle and persuasive means, however, in a wonderfully short 
time trained her to habits of cleanliness, and employed her in 
going errands, and in performing numerous little offices, imtll 
the poor imbecile became to her almost a companion and assis- 
tant. It seemed, indeed, as if Providence had raised up this 
otherwise helpless woman to comfort the latter years of her 
benefactress; for not long after Martha had b^un to evince 
some degree of intelligence, poor Hannah became almost bed- 
ridden with her old complaint, ^ the pains,' as she expressively 
called the rheumatism. For many years she was as helpless 
as a child, being lifted only occasionally out of bed by her son, 
fi or his wife, who lived very near to her, both of whom endea- 
voured, by every means in their power, to alleviate, as far as 
possible, the sufferings of the excellent woman. During all her 
illness, however, her mind was as active as during her days of 
health, her temper as serene^ and her disposition as gentle and 
patient. 

The care and attendance upon her little shop now devolved 
upon Martha, who acted as shopkeeper, cook, nousemaid, and 
nurse. The whole of the transactions, mercantile and domestic, as 
I have said, being carried on in the same apartment, Hannah 
was enabled to give things the benefit of her mental supervision ; 
and to one accustomed to the bustle and heartlessness of town 
business, there was something irresistibly amusing, and at the 
same time touching, in their simple mode of conducting their 
business. The shop end of the apartment contained a small 
counter, a press in which the goods were stowed, a beam over 
the counter, from which were suspended two pairs of scales. The 
window contained in three of the panes glass bottles filled 
respectively with barley-sugar, caraway comfits, and pepper- 
mint drops ; in the other three panes there were three varieties 
of biscuit, that in the centre being composed of gingerbread, the 
surface of which was rendered very attractive by means of a 
sprinkling of small coloured caraways. Leaning against the 
woodwork of the window there were short tobacco pipes upheld 
in a slanting position, and on the sill there was a display of 
bread of various kinds. The domestic arrangements were on the 
simplest possible scale : a chair or two, a taUe, a chest, and two 
wooden beds, comprised the whole of the furniture. There were 
also a few books, all of a religious character ; and within the bed 
occupied by Hannah there was a shelf where she deposited any 
Httle article which she considered of more than ordinary value. 
Her cash was kept here in two little cups, the one for silver and 
the other for copper. 

For years this system of things went on, every year adding to 
the sufferings of Hannah. Her fate in this respect may be said 
to be tluit of thousands of persons in humble life, whose nealth is 
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irFetrievably impaired- by tbe cold eaxthen fioora on which .i^ey 
jBpend their lives"— for, alas I piety the most sincere is no pro- 
tection against the action of one of nature'^ most inflexible-laws. 
Hannah's afiBiction waa from a de^-seated rheumatism tfarou&^h- 
out the frame ; all her joints were frightfully swollen, and her 
hands contracted, yet no one ever heard her complain. Her only 
anxiety was an intense desire to preserve her credit with the 
few respectable dealers in town from whom she had her small 
supplies of ^oods. As to her own bodily sufferings, she afforded 
a beautiful instance of pious resignation, and in her Christianity 
shone out. something superior to wHat it usually appears even in 
the most favourable cases, for hers, was of a practical, not a 
theoretic or formal order of belief. In h^ periods of greatest 
distress, she always spoke of the merciful way in which she had# 
been sustained under her bodily anguish, and gratefully acknow- 
ledged that her chastening was tor her good, and should be 
looked upon as a source of true consolation and ultimate happi- 
ness. Tnis pious frame of mind sustained her to the end, and 
she died in the blessed hope of realising in a better world the 
enjoyments which in this were the constant theme of her con- 
templation." 



THE SOLDIER'S WIDOW. 

■ • t 
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Within. a very few miles of Edinburgh there lives, or some 
time ago lived, an old woman, known amon^ her neighbours by 
the nam6 of " Auld Susan." She was the daughter of a small 
farmer in the north of England, and in early life married a 
private soldier in a Scotch regiment, which happened to be quar- 
tered iii the neighbourhood of her father's house. Having been 
on this account cast off and disowned by her parents, she fdlowed 
her husband for many years during the early part of the last war, 
and in time became the mother of foiir sons, all of whom, as th^ 
grew up,, attached themselves to the same regiment. After a 
lon^ course of faithful service, Susan's husband was raised to the 
rank of sergeant ; and as she was industrious and frugal, they 
contrived to make their situation more comfortable than that of 
a soldier's family generally is. Susan, however, had too much 
perilled upon the fortunes of war to continue long free from 
misery. She accompanied her husband and sons through the 
whole of the disastrous retreat, of Sir John Moore. When the 
withdrawing army was finally engaged by the French at 
Corunna, she stood on a rising p*ound at no great distance from 
the field of action, ready to take charge of any of her family 
who might be obliged to retire disabled. While the fight was 
at the nottest, a wounded officer was borne past her, and on 
inquiring of the soldiers who carried him as to tne fate of her hus- 
•band ana children, she was told that all. except one of the latter, 
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we#e "down;" they had fallen in receiving a desperate chargfe 
t)'f French cavalry. At this moment the tide of battle receded 
from the part of the field which it had hitherto chiefly occupied, 
and Susan rushed eagerly forward amidst the dead and dying, 
in the hope of finding^ her husband and sons, or at least some of 
them, still alive. The first sight which met her eyes was the 
prostrate body of the fourth son, who within the last few 
minutes had also -been brought down, and was now, as she 
thought, on the point of expiring. Ere she could examine into 
the condition of the wounded la^ a large party of the enemy's 
cavalry swept across the field, in full retreat before the British, 
and 'She haa only time to throw herself over the body of her 
Bon, in the desperate hope of protecting him from further injury, 
when it swept < over hei* like a whirlwind, leaving her with a 
broken leg and arm, and many severe bruises. In this helpless 
state she >wa» foun(l «iler the battle by a few survivors oi the 
^^^mpany 1:0 which she^hadbelonged, and conveyed on board the 
tl*aniBp0rt8 along with the wrecks of the army. On inquiry, she 
foxma that the late of her husband and three eldest sons was too 
-fatally certain ;> that of the ymuigest was less so ; his body had 
not been found : but there was little time for examination, and it 
seemed almost bevond a doubt that he had also shared the fate 
of his father and brothers. 

Upon her arrival in England, the poor woman was sent to the 

hospital until her wounds were ciired, but, after her recovery, 

was turned out desolate and destitute upon the world. A re' 

•presentation of her case to the War Office was unattended to; 

• nor would her honest pride peimit heir to persist in importxmity. 

The same independence of spirit forbade her seeking the assist- 

' anee of her relatives. By means of a small subscription raised 

ttmong her late husband's comrades, she travelled on foot to the 

place of his birth near Edinbui^h, and with what was left she 

'Was enabled to put a few articles of furniture into a cottage 

which a wort^ farmer rented to her for an ahnost nominal sum. 

The same kind friend afterwards procured her, although not 

without difficulty, a small weekly allowance — a mere pittance — 

from the parish funds, with which, and by means oi knitting, 

spinning, rearing a few chickens, and the various other humble 

expedients of helpless poverty (ifor she was disabled from field 

labour], she contrived to support existence in decency, if not in 

comfort. 

Twelve years had passed away, and approachmff age was 
gradually rendering the. lonely widow less and less able to obtain 
me scanty means of sustenance, when one summer afternoon, as 
she sat knitting at the door of her cottage, a poor crippled object 
approached, dressed in rags, and weak from oisease and fatigue. 
From the remnants of his tattered clothes, it was evident he nad 
been a soldier, and the widow's heart warmed towards him, as, 
resigning to him her seat, she entered the cottage and brought 
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him out a drink of meal and water, being all that her humble 
store enabled her to offer for his refreshment. The soldier 
looked wistfully at her as he took the bowl — ^the next moment it 
dropped from his hand. " Mother 1" he cried, and fell forward 
in the old woman's arms. It was her youngest son Jamsfi, 
whom she thought she had left a corpse on me fatal field of 
Coinmna. After mutually supposing each other to be dead for 
the long space of twelve years, these unfoitunate beings were 
doomed to be re-united in this vale of sorrow, mutually Itelp- 
less, feeble, and destitute. But the love of a mother nmei. 
dies ; the poor widow scrupled not to solicit those aids for her 
son which she never would have asked for herself, and the 
assistance of some compassionate friends procured her the means 
of restoring him to health, although he never regained his full 
strength. 

James's story, &om the time of their last parting, was a short 
and sad one. He had recovered from the t^porary trance into 
which his wound had at first thrown him, haa seen his mother's 
mangled and apparently senseless body lying beside him, and, 
concluding she was dead, had endeavoured to crawl out of the 
way of further danger, but fell into the hands of a part of the 
enemy. He remained a prisoner in France for upwards of two 
years, when, an exchange having taken place, he was once aiDie 
placed in the British ram^s, and sent with his regiment to Ndrth 
America. He had sei-ved there during the whole war with the 
United States, and was subsequently transferred to a West India 
station, where his wounds broke out afresh, and his health de- 
clined, in consequence of the heat of the climate. Those ac- 
quainted with military matters will understand, although the 
writer of these Hues confesses his inability exactly to describe, 
how a British soldier may be deprived of the recompense to 
which his wounds and length of service legally and justly entitle 
him. The poor man we speak of met this unworthy fate. He 
had, at his earnest request, been transferred into a regiment 
ordered for England (seeing certain death before him in the 
tropics), which was disbanded the moment of their arrival, and 
he was thrown utterly destitute, and left to beg or stai-ve, after 
all his hardships and meritorious services to his country. Being 
unable to work, he was compelled to assume the mendicant's 
degraded habit, and had begged his way down to his father's 
birthplace in Scotland, in the hope of finding some of his relatives 
alive, and able to shelter him, when he imexpectedly recognised 
his old mother in the manner described. 

This humble narrative is now concluded. At the time we 
became acquainted with the soldier's widow, which was some 
years ago, she was living with, and supported by, her son, in 
the neiMbourhood of Edinburgh, concluding in obscure penury 
a life of hardship, exertion, and sorrow. 
as 
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